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whatever may be the cause of their willingness to receive us, we may make use of
it for good, and by a very prudent course gradually exert a salutary influence.21
To Rev. Alward the liberians may have seemed simply avaricious, but his
students were sensing more than he realized when they believed that the white man's
secret of the knowledge of writing was indeed a powerful secret and an instrument of
modernization even if not so intended by the penetrating missionary. Whether the
civilizing mission could have been undertaken with less disruption or devastation of
the receiving culture, with less imposition of alien and upsetting ideas, and with greater
respect for the welfare of those affected is, of course, one of the great questions of
modern history.
It is just possible that if the American and British, and all the other Western
devotees of the civilizing mission, had listened more closely to the kind of advice given
to the young American college students at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1833 by
a British missionary from overseas, the process could have been still more civilized.
The Reverend John Philip of the London Missionary Society argued that the general
education of the entire African community was the necessary condition of a successful
mission:
If I have enlarged more upon the importance of early education than upon
the importance of preaching to the people, it is because too many good people,
and too many missionaries regard the latter as everything, and the former as of
little importance; and because the duties of the one are more agreeable to the
fancy, to the indolence, and to the vanity of the human mind, than the
other.... The gospel never can have a permanent footing in a barbarous
country, unless education and civilization go hand in hand with our religious
instructions.'22
Ironically, the Reverend Mr. Philip was writing to the Americans from the Cape
of Good Hope in South Africa. But the majority of Americans were not listening,
either to the plea for widespread education of Africans in their homeland or to the
need for widespread education of Afro-Americans in the land to which they had been
transported as slaves. In fact, most of the little education that was provided for slaves
in the American South up to 1860 could well be thought of as a phase of the more
general civilizing mission of the West. It is true that many slaves on the plantations
were trained as artisans to undertake the diversified trades needed for large-scale
farming and support of a plantation settlement, but this was largely for the economic
benefit of the slave owner.23
21  The Foreign Missionary Chronicle, vol. 8, no. 7, July 1840. Italics added.
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